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(Continued from page 106.) 
Palestine, City of Jerusalem, second Letter. 

Leaving the plain of Mamre,—we regained in 
sshort time the main road to Bethlehem and Jeru- 
salem ;—passing at the distance of a mile and a 
ahalf, the place called “ Ain Simim,” or the 
fountain of Simeon. 

There is a large stone building here, erected 
apparently for military purposes; and in its neigh- 
bourhood are said to be some very ancient tombs 
excavated in the rocks; but we had not time to 
stop and examine them. The fountain gushes out 
from the side of a small hill on the right of the 
road; and directly opposite is the plain, rendered 
memorable by a battle fought in 1192 between 
Richard of England and Sultan Saladin, in which 
Richard was defeated and driven back to Askelon. 

Going on about two miles further, over rugged 
and rocky hills or along theedge of cultivated val- 
leys, we came to the stupendous water-reservoirs, 
talled the pools of Solomon. We had passed them 
in our journey to Hebron ; but stopped to examine 
them more particularly on our return. ‘here are 
other great “ pools” or water-reservoirs in other 
places, the erection of which is ascribed to Solo- 
mon. There are three in this place, rising one 
above another on the side of a hill, and supplied 
by water from heights still more elevated; the lar- 
gest of which is nearly six hundred feet in length, 
by an average breadth of more than a hundred and 
fifty feet, and is fifty feet in depth. All of them 
are of solid masonry, and are coated with cement. 
They are entered by steps cut in the sides. The 
water, collected in the highest from the rocky emi- 
hences around, gushes from one to the other; and 
is then conducted by conduits under ground to the 
city of Jerusalem. I recollectin early life to have 
heard a person, whose faith in the Scriptures had 
been shaken, objecting to the statements made in 
the Bible of the great wealth and power of Solo- 
mon; but he had not been in Palestine ; and had 
hot seen the works and the remains of works, 
Which furnish overwhelming evidence not only of 
the riches and power, but of the science of that 
period, 

Going a few miles further, we came to the city 
of Bethlehem, the birth place of the Saviour. “The 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 
But I must leave what I have to say of this city 
= of the events connected with it, to another let- 
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At two miles beyond Bethlehem we came to the 
tomb of Rachel, the wife of Jacob, who is said in 
the book of Genesis to have been “ buried in the 
way to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem.’ A pillar 
was erected over her grave by Jacob. He was 
journeying with her from Bethel to Bethlehem at 
the time of her death. The pillar of Jacob has 
disappeared. The present tomb is a Saracenic 
work ; but there is uo difference of opinion as to the 
place where she was buried. The burial-place of 
Rachel,—where the traveller naturally stops to 
indulge in the recollections connected with her 
touching story, is on the side and near the summit 
of a hill, furnishing a wide and beautiful prospect. 
And he naturally thinks of the village, with which 
her name is associated, in one of the sad and bloody 
passages of history. Itis to the northwestward of 
her grave, some three or four miles distant, that 
we find the village of Rama, to which reference is 
made in the second chapter of Matthew ;—“ In 
Rama there was a voice heard, lamentation, and 
weeping and great mourning ;—Rachel weeping for 
her children, and would not be comforted because 
they are not.” 

Half-way between Bethlehem and Jerusalem 
we passed on our right the large Greek convent of 
Elias. Itis on a hill. We did not stop to visit 
it. Ata little distance from this convent, as we 
descended the hill towards Jerusalem, we came in 
sight of the plain of Rephaim or plain of the Giants. 
It was on this beautiful plain, which was waiving 
as we passed it with fields of wheat, that David 
fought twice with the Philistines, who seemed to 
have become alarmed on account of his increasing 
power, and who had come up here to attack him, 
after he had established himself in Jerusalem. The 
same night, crossing the deep rocky ravine called 
the valley of Hinnom, and then ascending the steep 
sides of the hill of Zion, we reached the city of 
Jerusalem, after an absence of four days. We 
entered it at the tower of David, by the Bethlehem 
gate ;—which is also called the Jaffa gate. 

City of Jerusalem, Third Letter. 

In my last letter 1 gave a brief account of an 
excursion from Jerusalem to the river Jordan and 
the Dead Sea;—and thence to the ancient city of 
Hebron. In the course of this excursion we had 
the satisfaction of visiting the city of Bethlehem 
twice. In going westward from the northern ex- 
tremity of the Dead Sea to Hebron, by the way of 
the convent of St. Sabas, we found that Bethlehem 
was so nearly on the best and direct line of our 
route, that we took the road leading through it. 
As I remarked in my last letter, we spent a night 
at the convent, which I have named. Starting 
early in the morning, and passing over a number 
of lofty and barren hills between St. Sabas and 
Bethlehem, we at last ascended from a picturesque 
valley ; and having passed through some compara- 
tively large and well cultivated fields on the sides 
and summit of the height, we arrived at the limits 
of the celebrated city where the Saviour of the 
world was born. 

In coming from St. Sabas, we approached Beth- 
lehem on the east. This was the first time that 


profound emotion. But the view of the city was 
not very good. In coming from Hebron on our 
return to Jerusalem, we approached it on the 
western side. At this time the city was seen very 
distinctly on its lofty height at a considerable dis- 
tance, and made a very impressive appearance. 
Our ascent to it in this direction was more steep 
and difficult, than in our approach from the east. 
And again, on our way from Bethlehem to Jeru- 
salem, which placed us upon its northern side, we 
often turned to look back upon it. There was an 
attraction in the name and in the histories con- 
nected with it, which we were not willing to lose. 
So that we had good opportunities, notwithstanding 
the short time which was left us, to see and to 
impress its interesting features upon the memory. 

The country.around Bethlehem, diversified with 
hills and valleys, had to my view a very pleasant 
aspect. I think it may be regarded as fruitful ;— 
even at the present time. And in former times, 
before the earth became exhausted by long and ill- 
directed cultivation, it probably was a very fertile 
region. The name Bethlehem, which means the 
house of bread, and the name Bethlehem Ephratah, 
which was also sometimes applied to the city and 
which means Bethlehem the fruitful, seem to in- 
dicate that such was the case. It was once a land 
of shepherds ; the flocks of sheep and goats, and 
droves of camels, are frequently seen now. From 
time to time, we saw in all these regions the dark, 
open tents of the Bedouins. Their flocks are always 
near them. About a mile’s distance from the city 
in an eastern direction,—in a low green valley,— 
is the place, where the shepherds are said to have 
been watching their flocks, when the Saviour's 
birth was announced to them. 

The lofty limestone hill, on which the city itself 
is situated, runs from east to west. And on all 
sides the approach to it, with the exception of the 
route from St. Sabas, is abrupt and steep,—par- 
ticularly on the nothern and southern sides. These 
abrupt ascents are built up in many places with 
terraces, which are planted with flourishing fig- 
trees, vines and olives. I have already referred to 
the general aspect of the city. On approaching it 
in almost any direction, it has quite an imposing 
appearance, though in different degrees. Un en- 
tering it, however, it does not realize the expecta- 
tions, which are raised on seeing it at a distance. 
There are no evidences of wealth and splendor ; 
nor on the other hand are there signs of great 
poverty. The houses are generally one story in 
height, and built of stone;—many of them with 
flat roofs;—but frequently they are surmounted 
with adome. Asa general thing they have no 
windows towards the streets. Many of them are 
well-built and notwithstanding the idea of almost 
entire seclusion which they are apt to suggest, they 
have an aspect of neatness and comfort, which is 
seldom seen in these regions. Bethlehem resem- 
bles nearly all oriental cities in the narrowness and 
irregularity of its streets. A few Turks and Arabs 
make their residence here; but the greater part of 
the people are understood to receive the Christian 
religion, chiefly, though not exclusively, in the 
The 


I saw it; and it seemed to me, as if Jerusalem|forms of the Greek and Catholic churches. 
itself had not excited a deeper interest and a more|population is variously estimated from three to 
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four thousand. We found the principal strect/time past felt a conviction that religion is something] him as you ought. Let me entreat you often to 
which leads from the open area in front of the/more than you used to think it, more than the} dwell on the ‘ precious promises’ of Scripture. Re. 


church of the Nativity towards Jerusalem, occu-|world in general seem to think it. 


But yet, per-| member, that ‘ in him all the promises are yea an 
yet, p ’ P y d 


pied for some distance by a large number of per-|haps you do not see very clearly, what more it is}amen;’ and if we plead in bis name for the fulfil. 


sons, who had come in from the neighbouring vil-|that religion requires of you. 


riesand crosses, and representations of holy persons| satisfy all our desires. 
and places ingeniously carved in olive-wood and|you do not feel as if you had found him. 
mother-of-pearl. 


we had noticed in other places. 


plain and valleys in that direction. 
built upon this part of the height. 


ress. 


ing in the bottom of the western wall. It docs|neither do nor think any good thing without Him; 


not belong exclusively to one Christian sect ; but|/that ‘every thought is evil, only evil, and that 
the different parts of it, including the church, are| continually ;’ end that, while we continue in this 


divided among Catholics, Greeks and Armenians.|state, we cannot understand the things of the Spi- 


Within the large area which is enclosed by the|rit of God, because they will appear ‘ foolishness to 


convent walls, is the church of the Nativity,—built/us.’ The change which every person must under- 
in the form of across. It is said to have been|go, before they can truly receive Christ as their 
built by the Empress Helena ;—though the origin] Saviour, is described in terms no less striking, — 
of the convent buildings around it is attributed to|‘Ye must be born again.’ ‘If any man be in 
the pious zeal of a distinguished Roman lady by|Christ Jesus, he is a new creature; old things are 
the name of Paula, whose tomb is still shown here.| passed away; behold! all things are become new!’ 
Passing through the large entrance-porch or ves-|1n other parts it is described as a change from 
tibule of the church, we paused a few moments in|death unto life, ‘from darkness to light, from the 
the lofty nave, which is adorned with numerous|power of Satan to God.’ But I will not multiply 
Corinthian columns, and is architecturally an object|instances. Surely sueh a change as this cannot be 
of much interest. And from this place, under the|the cold, worldly, heartless religion, with which the 
guidence of men of the different religious sects,| generality of people sit down satisfied. Surely it 
who claim and hold possession, we proceeded to]is a change we have no power to make in ourselves. 
see and examine what is worthy of notice in this} When God ‘ breathed into man’s nostrils the breath 
remarkable spot. of life,’ it was a wonderful act of his creating 
power. But when He breathes spiritual life into 
the soul of one ‘dead in trespasses and sins,’ this 
seems more wonderful; and yet this is what we 
vainly think we can do ourselves. But if we can 
be once convinced that we are so utterly worthless 
The subject of our memoir was a constant visitor] and sinful that none but Christ can save us, then 
of the poor in the most miserable abodes, under|we shall go to Him for everything. If we want 
circumstances trying to her delicate frame and|repentance, wisdom, holiness, salvation, all these 
tender spirit. For some time she took a daily and|are his to give; he promises to give them to every 
somewhat distant walk through an uninviting part|ove that asks him. ©O be much in prayer to this 
of the city, to spend an hour with a dying young|precious Saviour! He has declared that none shall 
woman, whose case had deeply interested her, and | seek him in vain. Those who leave off trusting in 
to whom there is every reason to believe that she| themselves, and cling with a single and undivided 
was found the blessed messenger of life and salva-| heart to the cross of Christ, and ‘ count everything 
tion. Her sympathy was much called out by the|else but loss, so they may win Christ and be found 
temporal wants of the poor. Much of her leisure}in him,’—what words can describe their blessed- 
time was employed in working for their benefit. A|ness! How true it is, that those who seek hap- 
large chest of useful articles of clothing was con-|piness in anything except Christ Jesus, are ‘hew- 
stantly kept in her own room, for opportunities of|ing out to themselves broken cisterns that can hold 
distribution. = - - */no water!’ Come then, my most dearly loved 

The pressure, however, of increasing illness, con-| friend ; come with me to ‘the fountain of living 
strained her to relinquish her own habits of per-|waters’—come to Him who has said, ‘ If any man 
sonal activity for some time previous to her death.| thirst, let him come to me, and drink;’ as if he 
It was her appointed dispensation rather to suffer,|had said, ‘If there be any poor sinner, who has 
than to do, her heavenly Father's will; while her} begun to find out that the pleasures of this world 
solitary hours were cheered by the contemplation} cannot quench his thirst after happiness, if he long 
of the glorious prospects opening now upon her|for something less vain, and empty, and unsatisfy- 
view—“ Looking for the mercy of her Lord Jesus|ing, let him come unto me.’ Do you desire to give 
Christ unto eternal life.” yourself to Christ; to make him your all in all? 

The interest she felt in the best welfare of her|'‘ihen let not any fears or misgivings keep you away 
friends was often very great. from him, for he ‘waits to be gracious’ to you. 

The following letter appears to have been writ-| Your sins need not keep you away; for he came 
ten to a friend newly awakened to concern for her} to call sinners. 
eternal interests :— ners; and indeed till you are taught by his Spirit 

“Noy., 1826.—I fancy that you have for some} how exceedingly sinful you are, you cannot prize 


(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Extracts from The Memoir of Mary Jane Graham. 
(Continued from page 101.) 


You see that there 
lages with vegetables, oranges, and other fruits of|is nothing in this vain world capable of satisfying 
the country for sale. Nor was there any want of|the desires of your immortal spirit; but you do not 
traffickers in other articles ;—particularly in rosa-|clearly comprehend what there is in religion to 
You seek the Lord; but 
You 
I thought I could discover, as I|probably spend much time in reading the Serip- 
walked throught the streets and mingled with the|tures ; but sometimes they seem obscure and un- 
people for a short time, the marks both of increased |intelligible, sometimes dry and _ uninteresting. 
comfort and intelligence, as compared with what|Sometimes you feel as if you could give up every 


ment, the truth and faithfulness of God, (who can. 
not lie,) stand engaged to perform them for us,” 

The next letter is of a later date, and implies g 
more distinct advance of christian knowledge in 
her friend. 

“ Let me use the privilege of friendship, and en. 
treat you to look less at the dark side of your 
prospects, and more at the unspeakable mercies 
with which God has favoured you; particularly 
that he has given you the greatest blessing he has 


earthly enjoyment for one glimpse of that ‘ love of|to give, in calling you to become his reconciled 
A portion of the eastern extremity of this rocky|Christ which passeth knowledge ;’ and at other 
height rises steeply over the large and beautiful] times it seems to you very foolish and unreasona- 
A convent is}ble to pretend to more religion than other people. 
Its massive|I cannot help indulging a strong hope, that you 
walls and battlements, like those of the monas-| will soon find in the love of Jesus all that you want 
tery of St. Sabas, give it the appearance of a fort-|to make you happy; only let me beg of you to 

We entered it through a small, low open-|seek him simply, under the conviction that we ean 


child by faith in Christ Jesus. And having given 
you an interest in his son, ‘shall he not with him 
freely give you all things’—all things that are good 
for you, my friend? Your lot has been chosen out 
for you by Oue who is infinitely wise and kind, as 
the very best for your present and eternal happi- 
ness, and ‘ He doeth all things well’ * * Con 
sidering that no promise of Scripture ‘is of private 
interpretation, —not meant for one part of the 
ehurch, or one age of it, but for the whole flock of 
Christ now, and every member of it, and therefore 
for you—considering, too, that ‘all the promises of 
God are yea and amen to us in Christ Jesus;’ and 
that Christ himself has said, ‘If any shall ask 
anything in my name, I will give it you,—what 
encouragement have we to take these promises to 
God in prayer, to wrestle with him, and declare 
with holy confidence, ‘I will not let thee yo, except 
thou bless me!’ Oh! he would bless you; and his 
blessing maketh rich, and he addeth no sorrow with 
it. * * May the spirit of prayer be abundantly 
poured out upon you! It is our privilege to take 
our sins and sorrows, and cast them upon Christ; 
he has already borne their agonizing weight; why 
should we groan under them! ‘Cast thy burthen 
upon the Lord.” 

1825.—‘“ The next letter, written to her cousin, 
marks the instruction, obligation and encourage- 
ment, connected with the hour of ‘trouble,’ that 
time ‘to which man is born,’ and when, to the un- 
humbled and unsanctified mind, the resources of 
the world often aggravate suffering, instead of cou- 
tributing support. 

‘* Our meeting, my dear friend, must be defer- 
|red to a future time, if ever it takes place in this 
|world. But there is another mecting, to which 
|we may safely look forward, if we are the children 
(of God through Christ Jesus. How happy, how 
very happy it would make me, to know that my 
}much loved cousin was making it the grand object 
of her life to seek for salvation through the all- 
sufficient Saviour; and that we were united, not 
only by the strong ties of relationship and affee- 
tion, but also by that bond of the Spirit, which 
'makes all the redeemed people of Christ to be of 
one heart and one soul! Let us pray for this one 
jthing, to be devoted to the Lord Jesus; it is a 
heaven begun on earth. 

The severe trial with which it has pleased our 
gracious God to afflict us, has given us an addi- 
tional reason to write vanity upon all human hopes 
|and expectations; and I hope I may say, that it 
‘has driven us to seek for comfort in those things 
| which alone can give any real relief to a mind un- 
\der the pressure of grief. Painful, indeed, it is to 
ispeak about anything, which brings with it such 
| afflicting recollections. Yet [ feel, that 1 cannot 
and must not leave it, till I have entreated you, my 





| 


| os * . . me 
| beloved friend, to join me in seeking a ‘ friend that 


He calls himself the friend of sin-| sticketh closer than a brother, whom no length of 


time, or adverse circumstances can take from us. 
| Into bis gracious ear we may pour ail our com- 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Simla—The Forests and Mountains, 


‘in all our afflictions he will be afflicted,’ 
And one glimpse of his love will enable us to re-| 


THE FRIEND. 


| 


|to suppose that physical enjoyment and mere out- | distinguishe vd. 
ward beauty could give happiness, he might say | 
in the words of the Persian poet. 


If there be a Paradise upon the f 


ace of the earth, 
It is this—it is this—it is this !’* 


v 


Along my path, varying at every 
|step, everything is so perfectly rural ; the scenery in 


lthe distance always changing yet always magni- 
ficiently grand ; then to look far above me and see 


a thousand beautiful trees with their aerial foliage, 


pressing their summits against the very sky—and 
I expect to remain here about four months—|such a sky! 

that is until the reign of the rains is over; after - 
which we expect a continued reign of fair weather. 
After leaving Simla I expect to go to the snowy| 
Himalayas themselves, and to Cashmere—of course 
a thousand unforsecen occurrences may thwart all 
my plans—and return to Egypt toward the close 
of the year, 

‘'o day for the first, arrayed in full summer 
costume, not omitting the turban as a protection | 
against the sun, I sallied forth for a ramble among 
the mountains. Would that [could only represent 
to you the different scenes as they appe: ared to me. 
But the thousand varying « emotions of the moment! 
are past—and I fiel as if wy best descriptions) 
always have something of the stiffness and coldness 
of an historical account, rather than the fresh warm 
colourings of a true picture. If any beauty at all 
remains it is the beauty of architecture rather 
than of music—(Goethe says that architecture is 
music congealed or solidified }—but music not soéi- 
dified but flowing with all the infinite variety of its 
ever changing tones, would be required to express| 
what I have seen and felt to day. 

There can be no reasonable question that Simla 
is the most delightful spot in all the world. It is 
not merely the grandeur or variety of the scenery 
—remarkable as these may be, but a freshness|ries made, it appears that the horse proceeded by 
and luxuriance of veg -etalion=~a climate worthy | \the most direct road across the country, and with 
of Eden—and an infinite v: ariety of the most|its best speed arrived at its old quarters, which it 
beautiful trees imaginable, such as I never saw,— |had not visited for four years, on the afternoon of 
I believe no one else ever saw,—in any other part of | ithe di ay it strayed from Mr. King. 
the world, It is curious they are not found in any | 
other mountain within a hundred miles of us—so|uncommon. A friend of ours hired a horse in 
Lam imformed. here is certainly nothing of the | Jacksonville, Llinois, to go to the southern part 
kind among the neighbouring mountains so far as of the county, a neighbourhood where the horse 
Lhave seen. They are just such trees as we like| had never been before. While there he ese: aped 
to see in a picture; often with irregular knotty | from the stable, leaped the fence, and disappeared. 
trunks, covered with beautiful moss, and laden with | It was supposed he had returned to Jacksonville, 
foliage inexpressibly soft and luxuriant. ‘Then they |W here he had been stabled and used for three years. 
are of every kind—not merely pines and hasbeen On inquiry, no trace was found of him in that di- 
as we always see on high mountains in America— | rection. A rumor was brought by a traveller, who 
but different varieties of holly, oak, and many | ‘knew the horse, that he had been seen making his 
|species that are not known to me, some of which|way toward the southern part of the State ; he 
have a very small, brig ht grecn le af, not pinné ate | Sometimes kept the public road les ading toward 
like the locust, but equally soft and far more} Vandalia, and sometimes took to the trac kless prai- 
dense and luxuriant. irie but always bent southward. At one place he 

We have also pines and firs of the most beautiful | was headed off in a lane a mile long, between two 
description. No one, I think, can admire this class!farms. He turned short, galloped north to the end 
of trees more than I do; but there is something | of the farm, shot down to ‘the open prairie, hugging 
too stately and solemn about them to harmonize the fence all the w: ay, and then held on his way 
perfectly with that softness which belongs to beauty, ;south again. He was bound for home, the place 
|L like to see them overhang some dark and fear- of his colt- hood, where he had not been ‘for several 
ful ravine ; or on the brink of some dizzy mountain lye ars, and guided by his instinet, he traversed the 
precipice. Here, as I think, they are in their ap-| State, going a route unknown to hin, but uner- 
| propriate place—but give me not too many in a ringly reaching his old range. He was recovered 
\landseape intended to be merely beautiful. “ Mark| there sometime after his eseape, when it was ascer- 
—I have not said that Simla’ was pre-eminently |tained that he had taken almost a bee-line from 
\distinguished for the sublimity of its seenery —but| his strange quarters in Morgan county, to the home 
in the grandest and highest kind of beauty, I where he was foaled in the southern part of the 
| assert that it has no equal. Then the sky of the| State, 

‘deepest and richest azure, such as is only seen on} A gentleman from Tennessee, says the St. Lowis 
‘high mountains ; and the climate with an airsuch as & epublic an, related to us the story of a horse of 
‘it is to day—inexpressib ‘ly pure and exhilarating, | his own, illustrative of this remarkable instinct in 
|with not a cloud to stain the deep blue of the fir-|this noble animal. He purchased a horse in a 
mament, excepting a few white masses on the far-| portion of the State separated from its own region 
thest verge hovering immediately above the ever-|by mountains and rivers, and took him home by a 
lasting snows, from which they can scarcely be |route extending nearly a hundred and fifty miles. 

| He placed him in a pasture lot for the night, but 

*The writer gives the Persian—this is the literal En- ‘in the morning the horse was gone. In a few days 
glish. \it was ascertained that he had returned that very 


The following from the pen of a highly intelligent 
American recently sojourning in India may inter- 
est the readers of “The Friend.” It is taken 
from the “ Country Gentleman.” 

Simla is a most delightful spot—probably the 
most beautiful on the globe. Situated almost at 
the summit of a mountain between 7,000 and 8,000 
feet high ; from every part you can see the gigantic 
Himalayas, covered with eternal snow, from 80 to 
130 miles distant. ‘Their line extends around 
near 2 third of the horizon, (or 120 degrees,) and 
ina clear day we can see the ridges and pe aks of| 
snow with their thousand varities of form, almost 
as distinctly as if they were only two or three 
miles off. We are so high here that a line drawn 
from Simla to the top of the Himalayas (25,000 
feet hizh) leaves below it nearly all the smoke as 
well as denser portions of the atmosphere, so that 
when there is no fog or clouds we rather look 
through ether than through air, and there is no- 
thing to soften or obscure the outlines of the most 
distant objects. The moon and stars shine here 
with a brilliancy that I never saw before. Al 
though it was fearfully hot, not only at Calcutta, 
but at Beuares and Delhi, (all situated on the plain) 
when I was at those places, it was like winter at 
Simla when I first arrived here. The most beau- 
tiful part of Simla, (which is a district rather than 
a village) is a mountain path, sometimes called a 
carriage roud,—although I never saw a carriage 
upon it, it being next to an impossibility for a 
carriage to get up so near the sky—this path, 
overhung with trees of almost eve ry description, 
winds along the side of the mountain for two or 
three miles. At some points we look up almost 
halfa mile and see the trees, (among which are 
a multitude of immense rhododendrons, now in 
their richest and most glorious bloom, ,) Waving 
their brauches in the very clouds—while directly 
below we sce at a still greater distance, the noble 
fir trees dwarfed to little shrubs, and people, oxen| 
ete., in size like mice and insects. There is searce- 
ly any partof this unequalled pathway, from which | 
we cannot sce through the branches of the trees, 
the distant mountains with their dazzling robe of 
everlasting snow. 

But the most beautiful and most wonderful of 
all, are the rose trees, (rhododendrons,) most ap- 
propriately named, for at a little distance they| 
exactly resemble immense rose-bushes. The bunch- 
es of flowers are six or seven inches in diameter. | 
If the individual flowers were arranged in a plane, 
many of them would be ten or eleven inches in 
diameter—and yet of these bunches, there must| 
often be thousands upon a single tree. One rose- 
tree that [ measured was, near the ground, four} 
fect in its greatest diameter, and within less than a 
hundred feet of it there were three others, the trunks 
of which measured from two and a half to three | 
fect in diameter ; besides a number of smaller ones, |j 
the largest of which was at least two fect in diame- 
ter. ‘Ihey are of every possible shape, sometimes 
resembling a beautiful cone, sometimes very tall| 
and slender, but more freque ntly extremely irregu- 
lar in their form, and often wide-spreading like an 
old apple tree. Under the largest, although it} 
seemed laden with flowers, I found a perfect carpet | 
of the fallen petals. 

The climate here is inexpressibly delightful, and| 
all the necessaries of life and many of the luxuries, 
are abundant, so that if any one was so weak as 


a 
Instinct in Horses—An English paper = 
that a Mr. King, carrying on the business of ¢ 
baker at Sibland, near Thornbury, went, in the 
morning of the day, to a field in which his horse 
had been grazing, for the purpose of getting him 
home, and. as he had been in the habit of doing, 
opened the gate and allowed the animal to pro- 
ceed home by itself, but on his return shortly after, 
he found, to his dismay, that it had not arrived. 
Mr. King immediately set about making inquiries, 
) and found it had passed Gravesend, which is near 
to Sibland, and appeared to be proceeding toward 
Itchinton. Mr. King being necessitated to attend 
to his business, dispatched a man to trace and, if 
|possible, to overtake the horse. The man sue- 
leeeded in tracing it for some distance, and was 
informed it was proceeding at a gallop. Mr. King, 
for upward of a weck, used every means, by ad- 
vertising in the Lue and Cry and otherwise, to 
recover his missing horse, but without avail. A 
short time after he received a letter from a gentle- 
man residing at St. George, near Bristol, giving 
him the welcome news that the animal was safe. 
This gentleman owned the horse for some time, 
and parted with it four years since. T'rom inqui- 








Instances of like sagacity in the horse are not 
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night to his old home, reaching there by daylight.| taking blame to themselves for their unfaithfulness, 
He had taken a straight course across the country, and the evil example they have been to their fami- 
swimming rivers and crossing the mountain. On) lies, in trampling on the testimonies of our faithful 
his arrival he showed signs of great fatigue, hav-| suffering elders, either by paying tithe, connivingly 
ing travelled a distance of sixty or seventy wiles, or willingly, or any evil that the testimony of Truth | 
during the night, following unerringly the point) is against; and for the future redeem the time, by 
of the compass to which he desired to go. His) doubling their diligence, lest they should have cause 
memory would of course have served him in retrac-| to repent when it is too late. ‘Then horror will be 
ing the route by which he had came; but guided | their portion in a dying hour. 
by the same instinct which conducts the bee, after} “ ‘Ihis further 1 have to leave to the unfaithful, 
long wandering and laden with his sweet burden,| for the clearing of my conscience in the sight of| 
in a line mathematically straight from the last God; if his love will not prevail, neither imme- 
flower he ravishes to his cell, this horse in the dark-| diately nor instrumentally, he will be clear when he | 
ness of the night, over unknown paths, returned by! judgeth [them], as he was in the destruction of 
the shortest course to his home. | Sodom and Gomorrah. It has been the way of the 
aces pital | Lord to let those who are afar off, hear what he 
For “The Friend.” | hath done, in order that they may be warned; that'| 
Blizabeth Jacob, and her Bpistle of “True Love.” |hearing and fearing, they may be saved whilst | 
(Continued from page 91.) mercy is offered. 

“Tt is further in my heart to leave this farewell) ‘That this may be the choice of all, is the sin- 
exhortation to all fathers and mothers, masters and cere desire of one, who is made willing to spend | 
mistresses, especially of the younger sort; those) and be spent for the peace and prosperity of the) 
who have in any measure tasted of the good word) church, that all, who profess to be members thereof, 
of life, and of the powers of the world to come.|may be so taught of the Lord, that they may come 
Be very careful to walk worthy of the vocation| to be established in righteousness ; and holding out | 
whereunto you have been called, in honesty, sobriety | to the end, may receive an immortal crown of glory 
and true humility, having your minds girded with that will never fade away. 
the girdle of Truth. So shall your conversation} ‘Thus, as I have in great tenderness, for the ease 
answer the witness of God in the hearts of your| of my spirit, left a little family exhortation to my 
children and servants; and to such also who do| friends and brethren in the Lord, it now remaineth 
not yet profess with us. Dear Friends!—Your| for me to leave a token of love to their tender chil- 
candles have not been lighted by the Lord, to be| dren, in the city of London and elsewhere. 
put out again, or to hide the light thereof from your} “Oh! children of believing parents, in whom is 
families or neighbourhood, under a bed, or under aj innocency, and upon whom the spots of this world 
bushel. I desire you may arise, and trim your) have not yet prevailed; my love in Christ is great 
lamps, and be watchful that your lights may be|to you, believing assuredly, that the call of the 
kept shining, and lamps burning. It is not enough | Lord is unto you, that you may be of his heritage 
carelessly to retain a knowledge of what the Lord | and sanctuary, in order that he may place his name 
hath done in time past. There must be a daily)in the midst of you. You hath he chosen above 
waiting upon him, and supplicating him for the re-| all the families of the earth, to show forth his praise, 
newing of his love and life; that you may be kept) and to declare his wonderful works to the children 
alive to him, and may be a sweet savour of life unto! of men. My desire is, none may frustrate the Lord 
life in your families and neighbourhood. So will|in his gracious intention; but that his glorious 
the Lord be glorified, and your souls, keeping un-| work may be carried on, both in particular, and in 
der the power of the cross of Christ, shall enjoy a| general, to his praise and the church’s comfort. 
serene quiet, when the Lord is pleading with the| That it may be so, I desire you to take the follow- 
backsliders, and wicked, among the children of| ing exhortation: 
men. Friends, this know, the day of the Lord’s| ‘First, as you grow up to years of understand- 
sifting the churches, hastens on apace. My fer-|ing, so as to know good from evil, be sure you 
vent labour is, that all those who make mention of, choose the good, and repress the evil. If at any time 
the name of the Lord in this holy way, may so| you should transgress the commands of your pa- 
demean themselves in true self-denial, as that,| rents, masters or mistresses, be sure you cover it 
when proved by Divine wisdom, they may be found | not with a quibble or a lie. Although you ought not 
sound wheat; that not one grain may be lost. by any means to disobey your parents, yet if any, 

“In order that it may be so, I entreat all, whom) for want of due care, should at any time, it may | 
the Lord hath blessed with families, that they care-| be the fault committed may be no great sin in the 
fully observe the appearance of the grace of God,|sight of God, but if covered with a wilful lie, a| 
in every of its operations and drawings. Whatso-| grievous sin is committed; for which you must 
ever the Lord thereby concerneth any one to do,| know sorrow, if you come to witness favour with| 
let it be done with diligence. So will parents be|God. Dear Hearts, fear God in doing and speak- 
good examples to their children, and masters to|ing the truth in all things. If once way be given 








myself? Nay, saith the incessant seeker after the 
fashions of this world, which is the newest fashion 
cut or dress? All this is but vanity and vexation 
of spirit. I take these to be like those the prophet 
spoke of, ‘ Israel is an empty vine, he bringeth forth 
fruit unto himself.” Oh! children of believers, 
may you not be of this number. Seek not to come 
up in imitation of those, who follow the foolish 
fashions of this world, lest you grieve God and 
your tender parents, whose love and zeal for the 
Truth cannot admit of such sinful liberty. | be. 
seech you, let your conversation be without covet. 
ing these things. Do not prove the patience of 
your tender parents, by murmuring and reasoning, 
by bringing examples on this wise, ‘such Friends’ 
children have their clothes made after this fashion 
or the other ;’ urging your parents by that reason. 
ing, for that which hath no reasoning in it, Pride, 
Oh! let such fear in time, for these things border 
near upon wilful disobedience, and it is to be feared 
the next step they take, will be into the wide world 
of wickedness. 

“T entreat young people, who have been in any 
measure guilty of the above-mentioned evils, be 
humbled before the Lord ; strip yourselves of your 
vain attire; repent that ever you gave way to the 
reins of your vain mind, to be drawn out after the 
glory of this world.” 

(To be concluded.) 
anncnnciililga 
From the British Friend. 
THE PILGRIMS WANTS. 
I want that adorning, divine, 
Thou only, my God, canst bestow; 
I want in those beautiful garments to shine, 
Which distinguish thy household below. 


I want, oh! I want to attain 
Some likeness, my Saviour, to Thee; 

That longed-for resemblance once more to regain, 
Thy comliness put upon me. 


I want to be marked for Thy own, 
Thy seal on my forehead to wear— 
To receive that “new name” on that mystic white stone, 
Which only Thyself canst declare. 
I want every moment to feel, ° 
That the Spirit does dwell in my heart, 
That His power is present to cleanse and to heal, 
And newness of life to impart. 


I want so in Thee to abide 
As to bring forth some fruit to Thy praise :—— 

Thy branch which thou prunest, tho’ feeble and dried, 
May languish, but never decays. 


I want Thine own hand to unbind 
Each tie to terrestrial things 

Too tenderly cherished, too closely entwined, 
Where my heart too tenaciously clings. 


I want, by my aspect serene, 
My actions and words to declare, 

That my treasure is placed in a country unseen, 
That my heart and affections are there. 

I want, as a traveller, to haste 
Straight onward, nor pause on my way ;— 

No forethought nor anxious contrivance to waste, 
On the tent only fixed for a day. 


their servants. The heads of families are, or ought| to lying, and an habit of it got into, such lose the 
to be, the Lord’s ministers under him, ruling their! favour of God, and forfeit their credit with good men. 


families in the power of love, by which they [them- 


“The next evil I have to warn the youth of, is, 


selves] have been turned from darkness to the true|to beware of an high, proud mind, from whence 


light, Christ Jesus. 
this love, that we are enabled to order our families 
rightly, both in life and manners. I desire, all 
may see to discharging their duty, as in the sight 
of an all-seeing God. 

“T see clearly that the Lord requires a godly 
care in families amongst his people. I have seen 


Surely, it is by the power of] desires after the glory of this world proceed, which 


bring on a train of unnecessary cares and troubles. 
It may be easily seen, the proud man and woman 
‘never want misery, because they scldom have a 
settled quiet content. The chief reason is, they 
go far from God, the alone Author of true content. 
As saith the Scripture, ‘The Lord beholdeth the 


I want, and this sums up my prayer, 

To glorify Thee till I die; 
Then calmly to yield up my soul to Thy care, 

And breathe out in prayer my last sigh. 

social anion 
Selected. 
NEARER. 
One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er: 








it to be the only expedient for a right reformation,/ proud afar off.’ That man or woman, who grows 
and regulation in the churches. Let me tell the| big with conceit of themselves, can scarcely satisfy | 
backslider, with the covetous, earthly-minded, and|their eyes with seeing, or their appetites with crav- 
those who are lovers of pleasure more than God, it/i Hence it follows, What shall I eat?) What 


ing. 
is high time to repent, and do their first works; shall drink? Wherewith shall I deck and adorn 








I’m nearer my home to-day 
Than ever I’ve been before ; 
Nearer my Father’s house, 
Where the many mansions be; 
Nearer the great white throne 
Nearer the jasper sea ; 
Nearer that bound of life 
Where we lay our burdens down; 
Nearer leaving my cross, 
Nearer wearing my crown. ? 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 108.) 


HANNAH HUMPHREYS, 


“Our friend, Hannah Humphreys, widow, re- 
ceived a gift in the ministry, about the year 1700, 
which she exercised in humility and lowliness of 
mind, to the comfort and edification of the hearers 
in general, and lived ih love and unity with 
Friends.” Although she does not appear to have 
travelled abroad, yet there remains abundant evi- 
dence that in her Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, 
her labours and exemplary life were highly esteem- 
ed and regarded, She died Seventh month 22d, 
1750, and was buried at Friends’ ground at Haver- 
ford, of which meeting she was a member. 


JOHN LAYCOCK. 


John Laycock, a ministering Friend, of Wrights- 
town, Bucks county, de ceased about the middle of 
the Kighth month, 1750. He had long been a 
faithful labourer in the Lord’s vineyard, as a mi- 
nister of Christ, and was serviceable in the disci- 
pline. His age has not come down to us. 


SAMUEL WOOLMAN, 


Samuel Woolman, son of John Woolman, one 
of the first settlers of West Jersey, and Elizabeth 
his wife, was born at Rancocas, in the year 1690. 
The child of believing parents, and educated in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, he early saw 
the beauty of holiness, and gave up his heart to 
seek after the things that pertain to life and salva-|. 
tion. In or about the year 1714, he married Eliza- 
beth Burr, daughter of Henry and Elizabeth Burr. 
She also had had the privilege of a religiously 
guarded education, her parents being, in the lan- 
guage of a memorial of Burlington Monthly Meet- 
ing, “ancient and valuable Friends, who long bore 
an honourable esteem among us.” Blessings of 
various kinds attended the young couple, and the 
had their share of trials. On the 27th of the Se- 
cond month, 1718, his father, John Woolman, was 
taken from them by death, and in less than a week, 
his mother was also gathered, where the storms 
and trials of time assail not. Samuel and wife had 
many children to provide for; but being blessed 
with a moderate estate, and sufficient health to 
labour for their daily wants, they were content, 
and no doubt often felt their hearts glow with 
gratitude, as they saw the evidences of Divine 
grace being at work, in the hearts of their hopeful 
flock. Their son John has left this testimony con- 
cerning his father: “ In his lifetime he manifested 


lative thereto, he said, “I have all along been 
deeply affected with the oppression of the poor 
negroes; and now, at last, my concern for them is 
as great as ever.’ 

“He made mention of his end, which he be- 
lieved was now near; and signified, that though he 
was sensible of many imperfections in the course of 
his life, yet his experience of the power of Truth, 
and of the love and goodness of God from time to 
time, even until now, was such, that he had no 
doubt but that in leaving this life, he should enter 
into one more happy.” 

The next day hearing of the decease of his sister 
Ann, he expressed his expectation that she had 
been willing to depart from this world. On being 
informed that she was, he said, “ I also am free to 
leave it.’’ Afterwards adding, “I hope I shall 
shortly go to rest.” He continued in a quiet, 
weighty frame of mind, retaining his faculties until 
near his end. His decease took place before the 
close of the Eighth month, 1750. 

ABIGAIL JENKINS. 

Abigail Pemberton, daughter of Phineas Pem- 
berton and Phebe his wife, was born at Boulton, in 
Lancashire, in the Twelfth month, 1679. She 
came as an infant with her parents to Pennsyl- 
vania, and was brought up with pious care and re- 
straint. She was married, on the 14th of Second 
month, 1704, to Stephen Jenkins, of Abington, 
Philadelphia county. She was a valuable woman 
in the church, and had a gift in the ministry, 
which, though in few words, “‘ was well received.’ 
She was a labourer in this line for many years, 
and is noted as haying been “ otherwise serviceable 
in our Society.” She deceased Ninth month 2d, 
1750, aged seventy years and nearly ten months. 


LYDIA DEAN. 

Lydia Dean was the daughter of Joseph Gilpin, 
of Birmingham, Chester county. Thomas Chalkley 
tells us that Joseph Gilpin was one of the Friends 
of his youth, and therefore it is probable that his 


Y|residence, before removing to Pennsylvania, was 


in Southwark, or in the neighbourhood of London. 
Coming to this country to settle, he took up land in 
Chester county, and for a time there being no house 
on his purchase, he lived in a cave. His friend, 
Thomas Chalkley, who visited him in 1698, found 
him still living in this den, where, he says, ‘‘ we 
enjoyed each other's company in the love and fear 
of God.” On the 11th day of the Eleventh month 
that year, Lydia, the subject of the following me- 
moir, was born. Joseph Gilpin and his wife Han- 
nah had fifteen children, all of whom lived to 
maturity, and with two exceptions all married well 
and according to the mind of their religiously exer- 


much care for us, his children, that in our youth |cised parents. 


we might learn to fear the Lord ; ; often endeavour- 
ing to imprint in our minds the true principles of 
virtue, and particularly to cherish in us a spirit of 
ter derness, not only towards poor people, but also 
towards all creatures, of which we had command,” 

Samuel Woolman was early introduced into ser- 
vice in the church, as respects the administration 
of the discipline, and, some years before his death, 
was appointed an elder. He sympathized with his 
son John in his exercises on behalf of the negroes, 
and on reading a manuscript of his “ On keeping 
slaves,” he proposed a few alterations, and ap- 
peared well satisfied with the concern. 

In the Eighth month, 1750, he was taken with a 
fever, which soon reduced his strength. As he lay 
one hight so ill that all expectation of his recovery 
had ceased, he spoke to his son relative to the above 
manuscript, and queried with him whether he ex- 
pected soon to lay it before Friends in order for its 
publication. At the close of the conversation re- 


Lydia Gilpin was early favoured with the visi- 
tations of Divine grace by submitting to which she 
was enabled to witness a change of heart, and abi- 
lity with cheerfulness to bear the daily cross. In 
the year 1722, she was married at Birmingham 
to William Dean, of that place, to whom she proved 
an affectionate wife, and careful helpmeet. 

In the year 1728, after much preparatory bap- 
tism, she gave up to the requirement of her dear Sa- 
viour, to exercise a gift in the ministry which he 
had conferred upon her. This was much in the cross 
and she was in much brokenness and contrition of 
spirit, under the weight of the prospect. But be- 
ing brought into a willingness to give up all for the 
cause of Truth, the Lord whom she desired to serve 
and obey, made her a living and powerful minister | 
of the everlasting gospel. ler service was mostly 
at home. 
love of her Lord and Master to visit his flock in 
the neighbouring provinces. Her most extensive 


Yet she was sometimes drawn in the 


journey was in the year 1742, when in company 
with her friend, Eliaphal Harper, she visited 
Friends generally throughout New England. 

Her memorial says, “ Her ministry was plain 
and powerful, often speaking particularly to the 
state of meetings where her lot was cast. Her con- 
versation was solid, weighty and grave, becoming 
the gospel of Christ. She was a loving wife, an 
affectionate mother, a kind neighbour and friend, 
and very helpful to those who stood in need. About 
the beginning of the year 1749, with her husband 
and family, ‘she removed to Wilming ston, then a 
branch of Kennet Monthly Meeting. “During that 
year, several of her children were removed from 
her by death. Under this deeply proving dispen- 
sation, she suffered patiently, and manifested much 
resignation to the will of the divine Disposer of 
lite and death. In this season of affliction she ex- 
pressed a sense she had, that the time of her own 
dissolution was near. 

Wilmington being established as a Monthly Meet- 
ing in the Seventh mo., 1750, she with some others 
were engaged in gospel love to visit their members 
to stir them up to greater dedication and faithful- 
ness to the Lord’s service, now that the many valu- 
able Friends of Kennet and Centre no longer would 
meet with them monthly, to aid them with counsel and 
encouragement. Whilst engaged in this work of love, 
she was taken sick, and her disease rapidly in- 
creased. Ina prospect of immediate dissolution, 
her heart was made glad in the Lord, so that she 
declared, “ this is the joyfulest day I ever had.” 
Her death took place the 2d of the Tenth month, 
1750. Her memorial adds, “ ‘Thus haying passe d 
\the time of her sojourning he ‘re, in a good degree 
of godly fear, she finished her course, and is gone, 
we doubt not, into the mansions of andi; turbed rest. 

(To be continued.) 
ee 
For 
The Constellation Orion. 
“Many a night from yonder ivied ¢ 
to rest, 
Did I see the great Orion, sloping 
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asement ere I went 


slowly to the west.” 


Every one is familiar with the appearance of 
this splendid constellation, whose name dates back 
at least as far as the time of Job, 1500 years be- 
fore the coming of Christ, and abo ut the three 


hundredth year of the life of Abraham. It is 
composed of a very great number of stars, of which 


,|about eighty are visible to the naked eye, but most 


of them are inconspicuous, of a magnitude not ex- 
cecding the fifth or sixth. 

The brightest stars and those which serve to 
mark the outlines of the constellation are seven; ‘ 
viz: Betelguese in the right shoulder, Rigel in the 
left foot, both of the first magnitude; Bellatrix in 
the left shoulder, and the three in the belt, all of 
the second magnitude; and another in the right 
knee called Saiph, of the third magnitude. Be- 
sides these there are several smaller ones extend- 
\ing down in a line from the middle or left side of 
the belt, which represent the sword, supposed to 
be hanging i in its sheath; while the space between 
the belt and the group called the Hyades is dotted 
over with faint points comprising the shield, which 
the hero is brandishing with his left hand i in the 


,|direction of the bull, the right hand being armed 


with a club. 

But however interesting the sight of this colossal 
jconstellation may be to the casual observer, it is 
as nothing when compared to the beauties and hid- 
den wonders contained in it which are revealed by 
the telescope. Instead of eighty stars, it is now 
\found to contain many thousands, thickly scattered 
over it. Inthe most vacant spot in the neighbour- 
hood of the hand and club, Sir William Herschel 





j 











saw in the field of his twenty feet reflector sixty- 
three stars at once, and taking the mean of seven 


different views he estimated that 50,000 stars, all| of nearly ten minutes of are, it has been calculated | rights,” 
to be distinctly ree koned, passed 
through the field in the course of an hour; and he} 


of suflicient size, 


“ suspecte d the existence of twice as many more 


which could be seen only now and then, by faint| 


glimpses, for want of sufficient light.” His re- 


flector had an aperture of eighteen inches, and if 


such astonishing results were attained by it, what 
might, or rather, what might ot be expected from 
an observation of the same region of the heavens 
with the fifty feet telescope of Lord Rosse, which 
has a clear aperture of six feet, or sixteen times 
the reflecting surface of the other. 

Several of the more conspicuous stars in Orion 
are coloured, particularly Betclguese, which even 
by the naked eye may be seen to have a reddish 
hue, sensibly differing from its companions. The 
constellation is also particularly rich in double and 
triple stars, but its crowning wonder is the nebula 


sword, 
iluygens, 
his account of it :— 
close to each other 


This was first noticed by the astronomer, 


‘ Astronomers place three sta ars 
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of the eighth veenagielis that is to say, 320 billions 
| of miles from the e varth ; and as it subtends an angle | 


that it fills a space in the universe which “ must 
exceed two trillions, [2,000,000,000,000,000,000, ] | 
times the dimensions of the sun, or ‘ewenty-nine 
millions of times larger than a globe which would 
fill the orbit of Herschel! It is utterly impossi- 
ble from the well known laws of optics, to suppose 
that the nebula or its component stars shine by 
light reflected from our sun; they must then be 
self-luminous bodies, and in order to be seen at all 
at the before-mentioned distance they must have a 
mass at least as great as that of our own sun. Now 


tating power to control his movements, and retain 
him in his orbit; if then the suns composing the 
nebula, have a de ‘nsity as great as that of our own| 
central body, they must be placed at a vast dis- 


,| tance apart, in order that they shall not interfere 
which invests the central star of the three in the| 


with each other: but this distance compared with 
the interval between them and the earth, is so in- 


in the year 1656, and the following is| significant that the most powerful telescopes ever 


invented fail to note it to the least fraction of a 


in the sword of Orion; and| second, E. 





when I viewed the middlemost with a telescope in 
the year 1656, there appeared, in the place of that 
one, twelve other stars; among these, three that 
almost touch each other, and four more besides 
appeared twinkling as throug ‘+h a cloud, so that the 
space about them seemed much bri; shite r than the 
rest of the heavens, which, appearing wholly black- 
ish, by reason of the fair weather, was seen as 
throu: gh a certain opening, through whieh one had 
a free view into another region, which was more 
enlizhtened. I have freqttently observed the same 
appearance in the same piace without any altera- 
tion; so that itis likely that this wonder, whatever 
it may be in itself, has been there from “all times ; 
but [ never took notice of any thing like it among 
the rest of the fixed stars.” 

The nebula is very irregular in its outline, and 
its shape and apparent extent vary very much with 
the power of the instrument with which it is ex- 
amined; so much so indeed, that from the great 
diversity in the attempted representations of it, 
many astronomers were ready to conclude that 
since its first discovery it had undergone a complete 
change of form; so that certain stars which for- 
merly were included within its limits, now stood 
out entirely divested of nebulosity ; but on this sub- 





ject Sir John Herschel remarks, “ When it is con- 
sidered how difficult it is to represent such an ob- 
ject duly, and how entirely its appearance will 
differ even in the same telescope, according to the 
clearness of the air, or other temporary ¢: auses, we 
shall readily whale that we have no evidence of 
change that can be relied on.” 

Almost at the centre of the brightest part of it, 
there is a remarkable combination of stars or sex- 
tuple system, four of the members of which form a 
minute trapezium, within the area of which, accord- 
ing to Sir John, no nebulosity exists. He exam- 
ined the nebula under very favourable circum- 
stances at the Cape of Good Hope, and although 
his twenty fect reflector failed to resolve it, it has 
since been rendered ¢ yuparatively certain by the 
te le sc ope of Lord Ri SSC, and that of Professor 
Bond at Cambridge, Mass., that it consists of stars, 
“too minute to be dis sane’ individually even with 
these powerful aids, but which become visible as 
points of light when closely adjacent in the more 
crowded parts.” 

Now it has been rendered extremely probable 
from the researches of Sir William Herschel, that 





For “ The Friend.” 
The Position of Women. 
(Continued from page 1u7.) 

In fact, this state of the law exists with but slight 
modification, in Great Britain and in several of 
the United States to the present day, and within 
the last five years Caroline Norton, (the well known 
Knglish poetess, and the wife of a nobleman,) in 
a published letter addressed to the Queen, detail- 
ing her matrimonial wrongs, shows how her 
titled but profligate husband, after rendering his 
home unendurable to her by his shameless conduct 
and cruelty, had the hardihood to traduce her 
character by false charges, which she was unable 
to refute in a court of justice, because the laws 
forbid an action for slander to be brought by a 
married woman, unless her husband join her in it, 
although he may himself be the traducer! And 
if worse could be, that this same “protector,” 
had with consummate meanness, seized and ap- 
propriated to his own use the copyright of a lit- 
erary work which she had written for her own sup- 
port, after their separation, by virtue of the boasted 
common law of England !! 

Men of enlarged and liberal views in America, 
have become of latter years more and more impres- 
ed with the monstrous injustice and ill effects of 
this code, which undoubtedly had its origin in a 
barbarous age, and various ameliorations and in- 
roads were from time to time made upon its rigor, 
until finally in the year 1848, the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania passed an Act, which declared that 
from thenceforth, married women in this good 
commonwealth, should use, possess, and enjoy 
their property of every kind, as fully and am- 
ply as if single and unmarried; should have 
power to dispose of the same by will; and that it 
should not be liable to seizure for the debts or 





places in liie’s 





subversive of all those time-honoured maxims and 
forensic doctrines pert: lining to the law of “ marital 
which had become by immemorial usage, 
so > solid a portion of our le gal superstructure, that, 
to displace them, w as equivalent in their estimation 
to a complete revolution, and threatened a lapse 
into anarchy. But notwithstanding these fears, ten 
years of experience have vindicated its wisdom, 
and the enlightened and generous views taken by 
those who framed and enacted these statutes; and 
the example of Pennsylvania has since been fol- 
lowed by several of her sister States. 

‘The subject of “women’s rights,” as it is popu. 
larly termed, has claimed no sm: ull share of atten. 


the sun, at the distance of 3000 millions of miles} tion in modern times, and is viewed with aversion, 
from the planet Neptune, exercises sufficient gravi-|apathy or favour, we think, depending much more 
upon the prejudice es or sympathies of those who 
have commented upon it, than upon the amount of 
sober, rational investigation, they have bestowed 
upon its merits. 
day heresy, ranking with spiritu: lism, Xe., 
thing to be put down and crushed out, by the mere 
vis inertia of the masculine mind ; as being unwor- 
thy of consideration, and altogether owtré. 
of both sides, have entered upon this as they do 
upon every new question which stirs the social 
surface, with more zeal than diseretion, 
for the time being, the shibboleth of right by which 
all parties were to be tested, and preaching the 
emancipation of the female sex from every shackle 
that bound them, as the grand panacea for the 
regeneration of mankind ; whilst a third party, with 
whom we would claim to rank, taking a conservative 
view of the social position of women as a class in 
respect to that of men, think, that as most salutary 
changes have been made from one era to another, 
affecting both her and man’s 
yet a wide field open for her advancement in use- 
fulness and happiness, by the exercise of greater 
generosity, or perhaps we should say justice, on the 
part of her stronger companion, in assisting her 
to fill up and occupy some now barren and waste 
heritage, and in removing some of 
the disabilites with which she has been surrounded, 
solely to gratify man’s selfish fondness for power. 


Most men regard it as a latter. 
some- 


Others, 


The work whose title is first quoted at the head 


of this article, sets out with the assumption that the 
true “ profession,” 
tors of the domestic state, the “ nurses of the sick, 
the guardians and deve Jopers of the human body in 
infancy, and the educator of the human mind ;” 
that the “real wrongs of woman” 
profession is dishonoured ; 
for her profession; that in a vast majority of 
eases she is cut off from all employ in her true 
vocation, and that when it is open to her, she is 
drawn to it by few of those motives of honour 
and advantage, that stimulate the other sex.” In 
illustration of the first wrong, she remarks, that “ in 
the most cultivated and influential class of socicty, 
to live so as not to perform any family work, and 
to be totally ignorant of both the science and prac- 
tice of domestic economy, is not only very gener ral 
but often is boasted of, as the particul: ir claim to 
the character of ‘a lady.’ 


of women should be, as conserva- 


and 
are, “ that her 
; that she is not edueated 


obligations of the husband; and saving only to the|really rendering the most service to soc iety, by 


latter, such equal and reciprocal rights i in the es-| performing these labours, are despised as the low- 
to wives in|est class. 


tates of the former, as the law gave 
those of their husbands. 


it is provided, that in case of a profligate or in-| paid to the higher class of domestics, and are re- 
temperate father, failing to provide for his wife and| garded as an inferior caste, by those who consider 
family, she may legally ‘bind out as apprentices, and|themselves the nobility of society.” 


otherwise dis pose of her children, irrespective of 
the will of her husband, and shall have full con- 
trol of all her earnings and profits of trade. This 
bill was regarded by most old fashioned jurists 


making it 


s interests, so there is 


Meantime, those who are 


Even the teachers of young children, as 
And by asubsequent act,/the general rule, receive poorer wages than are 


The author 
regards “ the duty of training the mind of infancy 
and childhood,” as that which should be the para- 
mount object of female education, instead of which 


“the acquisition of a little smattering of some for- 
the nebula cannot be nearer our system than stars|and red tapists, with horror ; being in their opinion,!eign tongue, or to learn to play a ‘few tunes on 
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some instrument, which are soon to be forgotten, 
js a matter to which parents devote care and effort, 
and large expense, and which children are trained 
to regard as the most creditable acquisitions of an 
education. But the grand source of the heaviest 
wrong that oppresses our sex, is found in the fact, 
that they are so extensively cut off from honourable 
and remunerative employ in their professional vo- 
cation, partly owing to the disgrace which is attach- 
ed to the performance of the most important ser- 
vices of the family, and in part to the fact that 
to a wide extent, men have wserped the most 
important department of woman's profession, and 
thus she has been driven to take up the relin- 
guished employments of man.” As a remedy to 
these evils, C. E. Beecher recommends that women 
“organize,” to form colleges on the same principle 
as those established among men, for the purpose of 
educating their own sex as teachers. ‘These higher 
female institutions she remarks, “ ought to be so or. 
ganized, as to offer to women advantageous posts 
similar to those of professor-hips in colleges. ‘This 
would operate to draw into the profession women} 
of high education and position, who now have little 
or nothing to do which is at all adequate to their 
cultivated energies. It would also serve to stimu- 
late all teachers of humbler acquisitions, to obtain 
those acquirements, which would raise them to 
these desirable positions.” “ This kind of stimulus 
isnow provided for man in his professional pur- 
suits,—why should it any longer be withheld trom 
women?’ “ Let the vast and surpassing enterprise} 
of educating all the children of this nation, who 
properly would come under the care of our sex, 
be so apportioned that the work of superintendence 
and the higher departments of instruction should 
be awarded to women of the highest education 
and ability, and the other grades be divided ac- 
cording to the relative claims of aspirants, and let 
a suitable compensation be connected with such 
positions, and what a change would take place in 
the hopes, the plans and the pursuits of our sex !”’ 
“The ability to secure an independent livelihood 
and honourable employ suited to her education and 
capacities, are the only true foundation of the so- 
cial elevation of women, even in the very highest 
classes of society.” ‘ While she continues to be 
educated only to be somebody's wife, and is left 
without any aim in life till that somebody, either 
in love, or in pity, or in selfish regard, at last 
grants her the opportunity, she can never be truly 
independent.” “ And true freedom and equality 
are the essential requisites of genuine affection.” 
“If man would be blest by that pure affection, 
which is the only chance for happiness in wedded 
life, he would hasten to remove every temptation 
from woman to marry for an establishment, or for 
occupation, or for a mere support.” Very true re- 
marks these, and fitly spoken, but our author seems 
to have forgotten that all women are not fitted by 
nature to be teachers, and she overrates the influ- 
ence of a scheme, which, though good enough in 
itself, is yet limited in its application, and is to be 
accepted only as one of the means of enlarging 
Women’s sphere of labour. But few will deny that 
females are better adapted than men for teaching 
their own sex and small boys, but there are some 
insuperable difficulties attending their filling the 
oflice of tutors to young men who are about finish- 
ing a college course, even did they possess the re- 
quisite knowledge. The strictures respecting the 
estimate in which female teachers are held, are de- 
serving of note, and public opinion, or rather pre- 
judice, on this subject, is false and mischievous. 
(To be continned.) 
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If thou wouldst be borne with, bear with others. 

























Different Effects of Ether and Chloroform— 
It is tound that both chloroform and ether excite 
at first the vascular apparatus, precipitating the 


wotion of the heart, as if the latter was disturbed | 


by the introduction of some foreign body. Ether 
produces these effects in a much greater degree 
than chloroform, and continues them almost indef- 
initely—that is, during nearly the whole time of 
the experiment, or the operation, Ether acting upon 
the organs it touches, under the form of vapor, has 
a tendency to inflame them, but chloroform pro- 
duces nothing of the sort. Chloroform and ether, 
in their second action, stupefy the nervous system, 
and consequently suspend the functions of the mus- 


cles of locomotion and of organic life. Chloroform | 


paralyses them completely, as in a second the heart 
may cease to beat; it produces its effects instantly 
—in thirty seconds, in a minute and a half, in two, 
three, or foyr minutes, at most. Ether, on the 
contrary determines insensibility only in thirteen, 
fifteen, eighteen, or twenty minutes, and sometimes 
requires even more time. Chloroform calms the 
organs—ether troubles them in a violent manner, 
even during sleep, which is accompaned with agree- 
able or painful dreams. ‘The sequent accidents 
produced by ether are phenomena of inflammation ; 
those following chlorotorm are symptoms of feeble- 
ness and of organic weakness. Ether produces 
death during the experiment, very rarely, and with 
great difficulty; while chloroform may determine 
life instantly when the patient is not watched, or 
the chloroform awkwardly administered, or when 


the bronchia have a large communication with the | 


sanguineous pulmonary organs, and when the chlo- 
roform is absorbed in the form of abundant vapors. 
In no case should chloroform be resorted to when 
a grave disturbance of the functions exist, depen- 
dent upon a profound lesion of the central organs 
of circulation or nervous swellings. 
ssttecelplliaiiet 

Every Man his own Insurer —The following 
suggestions to housekeepers, merchants, and those 
erecting new buildings, may not be valueless :— 
Keep matches in metal boxes, and out of the reach 
of children, Wax matches are particularly danger- 
ous, and should be kept out of the way of rats and 
wice. Fill fluid or camphene Jamps only by day- 
light, and never near a fire or light. Far better dis- 
pense with them altogether. Do not deposit coal or 
wood ashes in wooden vessels, and be sure burning 
cinders are extinguished before deposited. Never 
take a light or ashes under a staircase. Never take 
a light to examine a gas meter. Be careful never to 
place gas or other lights near curtains. Never take 
a light into a closet. Place gas shades over gas 
lights in show windows, and do not crowd goods 
too near them. No smoking should be permitted 
in warehouses or barns. Where furnaces are used, 
the principal register should always be fastened 
open. Build all chimneys from the earth. Stove 
pipes should be at least four inches from woodwork 
guarded by tin, and enter substantial brick chim 
neys horizontally. 
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a weak defence strengthens your opponent, and 
silence is less injurious than a bad reply —Lacon, 
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The two letters written by S.G., and forwarded 
by “‘ A Constant Reader,” have already been twice 
published in “ The Friend.” 


When you have nothing to say, say nothing ;| 


Although there is so much contention in this 
jcountry on the subject of slavery, and the pro- 
‘slavery party is urging sentiments on the subject 
so contrary to common sense and the plain pre- 
\cepts of the Christian religion, we find that correct 
views relative to this abominable system continue 
to spread and produce their legitimate fruits, as is 
shown by the following notice of the provision re- 
cently made by the Dutch government for termi- 
nating slavery in its colonies. 

It will be vain for the slaveholders in the South 
to continue their efforts to enforce their institution 
on the United States much longer; the light of 
‘Truth is growing too strong to allow of this relic 
of a dark and barbarous age to be tolerated a 
great deal longer, even in those parts of our coun- 
try, where prejudice and self-interest are exerting 
all their strength to uphold and extend it :— 


From the St. Thomas Tidende. 
IGENERAL EMANCIPATION THROUGHOUT THE 
DUTCH DEPENDENCIES. 


It seems that Holland is at last resolved to follow the 
example of her neighbours in abolishing 
colonies in the West Indies. 

We read in the Curacabsche Courant an official pub- 


jlication of the home government preparing the 
| 
| 


jants 


slavery in her 


inhabit- 
for the emancipation of slaves in Curacao, Boniatre, 
| Aruba. St. Eustatius and Saba. It is pleasing to ob- 
serve that, while other governments have b: 
}to abolish this measure, Holland, it would se 


en the first 





in, will he 
ithe only one that will pay a fair equivalent to the slave- 
holder for his slave. 
| The indemnification fixed is as follows: In the islands 


of Curacao, Boniatre, Aruba’ and 
amount of 50f. (about S20) will be given fora 
der the age of five years; from five upwards unto thi 
jage of ten years, 75f. (S30); from ten years upward 
junto the age of fifteen years, 225f. ($90); from fifteen 
years upward unto the age of twenty years, 325f. ($130) ; 
jfrom twenty years upward unto the age of twenty-five 
years, 475f. (S190); from twenty-five years upward unto 
jthe age of thirty-five years, 500f. ($200); from thirty- 
lfive years upward unto the age of forty years, 450f. 
($180); from forty years upward unto the age of forty- 
lfive years, 325f. ($130); from forty-five years upward 
junto the age of fifty years, 200f. (S80); from fifty years 


St. Eustatius tl 


ue 
siuvVe Ull- 











jupward unto the age of fifty-five years, Toff (S50); from 
fifty-five years, 50f. ($20.) 

} On the Island of Saba, for a slave unto the age of five 
jyears, 50f. ($20) will be given; from five years upward 
junto the age of ten years, 60f. ($24); from ten 
upward unto the age of fifteen years, 175f. (S70); from 
|fifteen years upward unto the age of twenty years, 275! 
l(g110); from twenty years upward unto the age 
|twenty-five years, 3751. ($150); from twenty-five years 
jupward unto the age of thirty-five years, 405f. (S162) ; 
\from thirty-five years upward unto the age of forty years, 
|350f. ($140); from forty years upward unto the age of 
jforty-five years, 250f. ($100); from forty-five years 
jupward unto the age of fifty years, 150f. (S60); from 
\fifty years upward uuto the age of fifty-five years, 60f. 

— 


years 





|( 324.) 
| For sick slaves a reduced price will be paid, which is 
lto be fixed after the slave has been examined by two 
|physicians, one appointed by government, and the other 
|by the owner thereof. No indemnification will be given 
|to slaves infected with leprosy or any other contaminat- 
jing diseases, for runaway slaves who had been absent 
|more than two years, or for those condemned to hard 
work, and whose punishment will only expire after four 
years. 

Slaves emancipated by government, are subject to the 
|Vigilance of functionaries paid by government for that 
|purpose, and bearing the name of district masters. The 
jemancipated slaves are obliged to assume a family name, 
|which will go over to their children. All those from the 
age of 20 to 50 years can be called upon by turns to 
work for the State, which will pay them reasonable 
wages. All this will be arranged in such a manner as 
to insure general satisfaction. 

All emancipated slaves are obliged to contribute to 
the formation of a fund destined to pay back to the State 
|the expenses of their emancipation. They are to enjoy 
religious instruction, and schools will be provided for 
\their children by the government. The emissaries for 
jthat purpose will also be appointed by government. 
| Whilst their privileges as citizens will in some cases be 














































































































































































































































































































































































































defined, they will enjoy the same rights and privileges 
as the rest of the inhabitants. All quarrels which may 
arise between themselves, or between them and the rest 
of the inhabitants, will be decided by the district mas- 
ters superintending the quarter in which the disputants 
reside. 
diately after the delivery is made in bonds on the colo- 
nial chest, the national treasury. Children of 
emancipated parents, born after the proclamation of this 
law, are free, aud not subject to the restrictions which 
their emancipated parents are under; and they are to 
remain under the control of their parents to the age of 
twelve years. The date for the emancipation of the 
slaves is to be fixed by the home government. 


Payments will be made by government imme- 


or on 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—Liverpool dates to Eleventh mo. 28th. 
The London money market was exsier, with a less 

mand, The bullion the Bank of England had in- 
creased during the week £780,000, and the bank issues 
had nearly declined to the limit of the charter again. 
The Bank of France had reduced its rate of discount 
one per cent. The supply of gold flowing towards Eu 
rope, was large. A shipment of £300,000 in Australian 
gold had reached Suez. Heavy commercial failures in 
Great Britain and on the continent, were daily an- 
nounced. The Northumberland and Durham District 
Bank with a capital of £700,000 and liabilities, to the 
amount of about £3,000,000, has stopped payment. The 
failure is said to be a bad one. The Liverpool market 
for and was dull. The quotations 
ranging from 6d. to 6{d. for the various grades of Ame- 
rican cotton. Western Canal flour, 24s. 6d.; Southern 
25s. a 26s.; Ohio, The provision market 
yenerally was very dull, and prices declining. Consols 
had advanced to 91 i. 

Later advices had received from India, an- 
nouncing further successes of the British arms, and the 
safety of Lucknow, strong reinforcements of British 
troops having arrived near that place. The insurgents 
were in great force near Lucknow. The King of Delhi 
was to be tried by a military commission. Two more of 
his sons had been captured and shot. Fresh insurrec- 
tions were breaking out in various places. Fifteen ships 
from England, with about 6000 troops, had arrived at 
Indian ports. 

Parliament was to meet on the 3d inst., and it was 
understood that the ministers would immediately pro- 
pose a total abolition of the East India Company’s gov- 
ernment, and the Indian empire would be brought under 
the British crown and Parliament. 
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Lord Clarendon had announced to a deputation of} 


anti-slavery men, that the French negro emigration 
scheme from Africa would probably be abandoned. The 
Leviathan steamer has sustained no injury by the un- 
successful attempts to launch her; these would be soon 
renewed, it was hoped, with better success. 

Lisbon dates to the 18th had been received. 
was no abatement of the fever there. 

Turkey has officially intimated the probable necessity 
of moving troops on the Danube, on account of the trou- 
bles in the Principalities. Troops have already been 
concentrated at Wedin. 

It is reported that Spain has instructed Concha, the 
Governor-General of Cuba, to organize a force for a 
descent on Mexico, in case the negotiations should fail. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—As soon as the Pre- 
sident’s message was read, a debate commenced in the 
Senate upon that portion of it relating tu Kansas, in 
which Senator Douglas and others contended that the 
people of Kansas ought to be left perfectly free in accord- 
ance with the organic act to form and regulate their 
institutions in their own way. On the following day 
Douglas expressed his sentiments more at large. He 
treated the President with kindness and respect, but 
combatted his views with great force. His speech on 
this occasion is said to have been the most able that he 
has ever made. He gave notice of his intention at an 


There 


early day to introduce a bill authorizing the people of 


Kansas to form a State Constitution and government. 
Juformation having reached Washington, that acting 
Governor Stanton had called a special session of the 
Kansas Legislature, in compliance with the urgent re- 





; : : : ; ; | 
quest of a large meeting of the Free State inhabitants, 


the President forthwith removed him, and nominated 
General Denver as his successor in the office of Secre- 
tary of State for the territory. The nomination was con- 
firmed by the Senate, by a vote of 29 to 19. On the 
14th, the standing committees of the House were ap- 
pointed. Lane, of Oregon, introduced a bill for the pay- 
ment of expenses incurred by the Oregon and Washing- 
ton territories, for suppressing Indian hostilities. Mor- 





}minority of the inhabitants. 
joccupied too much of the public attention, and that 
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lands to the States and territories, for the promotion of 
the agricultural and mechanical arts. 

The President's Message, which was sent in on the 
second day of the session, suggests a variety of subjects 
for the consideration of Congress and the country. The 
existing financial embarrassments are attributed to our 
extravagant and vicious system of paper currency and 
bank credits, exciting to wild speculation. The opera- 
tion of this system is pointed out; how it causes expan- 
sions and contractions, and even nullifies the effect of 
the protection afforded our domestic manufactures by 
the present revenue tariff. Under the construction of 
the Federal Constitution which has now prevailed too 
long to be changed, the general government can, he 
thinks, do but little to remedy the evil. Congress, in 
his opinion, ought however to enact a uniform bankrupt 
law, applicable to all banking institutions throughout 
the United States. The public expenditures for the year 
ending Sixth mo. 30th, 1857, amounted to $70,822,724, 
including the redemption of $5,943,896 of the public 
debt. Since that time, a further sum of $3,895,282 has 
been paid in reduction of the debt, leaving at present an 
unredeemed balance of $25,165,154. A material falling 
off in the revenue of the current year, is anticipated, 
while the expenditures, it is thought, will be increased 
by the rebellion in Utah. Congress is asked to authorize 
an issue of Treasury notes to supply the expected defi- 
ciency. Filibusterism is denounced by the President 
with just severity as a gross outrage against other na- 
tions, and he intimates that additional legislation is ne- 
cessary to prevent such scandalous expeditions from this 
country. Amicable relations, with slight exceptions, 
now exist between the United States and all other na- 
tions. The whole number of Indians within our terri- 
torial limits, is believed to be about 325,000 of the 
Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Creeks, occupy- 
ing the territory set apart for them west of Arkansas; it 
is said they are rapidly advancing in education, and in 
all the arts of civilization and self-government, and the 
hope is expressed that at no very distant day, they will 
be incorporated into the Union as one of the sovereign 
States. The establishment of a territorial government 
over Arizona, incorporating with it a portion of New 
Mexico, is recommended; also the adoption of prompt 
and efficient measures for putting down the insurrec- 
tion in Utah. Kansas affairs are reviewed at consider- 
able length. The President’s position on this question 
is unsatisfactory to some of the leading men of the De- 
mocratic party, as well as to the opposition generally. 
Abandoning the principle of popular sovereignty on 
which the Kansas-Nebraska bill professed to be formed, 
he wishes Congress to accept the Constitution lately 
framed at Lecompton by the representatives of a small 
Ile thinks that Kansas has 


when once admitted into the Union, whether with, or 
without slavery, the excitement beyond her own limits 
would soon die away, and the will of the majority, in 
relation to that and all other subjects, would ultimately 
prevail. 

Kansas.—The accounts from the territory show a state 
of great excitement growing out of the proceedings of 
the late Constitutional Convention. The President of 
that Convention has issued his proclamation, providing 
for the popular vote on the slavery clause, the election 
to be held by persons appointed by him on the 21st 
inst. Another proclamation of the same party directs 
an election for State officers on the first Second-day in 
next month. The Free State men will take no part in 
these elections. The Legislature which has been con- 
vened at their request by the acting Governor, shall, 
they insist, not be suspended by any Constitution or 
State government, until a fair and impartial vote of the 
inhabitants shall decide between the Topeka and Le- 
compton Coustitutions. The special session of the 
Kansas Legislature was organized on the 8th, and acting 
Governor Stanton sent in his message. He recommends 
the passage of an act directing the election to be held 
under different officers on the same day, and at the 
same places provided by the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the Convention, authorizing the people to vote 
for the Constitution, in either of the forms presented by 
the Convention, and also against the Constitution in both 
forms. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 354. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 173. 

The Banks of New York city and Albany resumed 
specie payments on the 12th. The former had the un- 
precedently large amount of $26,000,000, in gold and 
silver on hand. The Boston Banks resumed on the 14th, 
and it was expected those of New England generally, 
(except the Rhode Island Banks,) would follow the ex- 
wmple. The Banks of Philadelphia-and Baltimore are 





rill, of Vermont, introduced a bill for the granting of 


not yet in a condition to resume. 





California.—On the 14th, the steamer Star of the 
West arrived with the California mails of Eleventh mo, 
20th, and $2,280,233 in gold. The river miners had 
suffered heavy losses, in consequence of great raing jn 
the interior causing freshets in which the mining ma. 
terials and other property of the operators had been 
swept away. The quartz mining was being prosecuted 
with increased vigour. The financial affairs of the State 
are said to be prosperous, and the government conducted 
economically. Lieut. Beale had made a successful over. 
land journey with his train of camels. 

Oregon dates to Eleventh month 12th. At the election 
held on the 9th, the Constitution was adopted. It wags 
decided by a large majority to exclude slavery, and also 
to forbid the residence of free coloured persons. 

The Whaling Flect—Favourable accounts had been 
received at San Francisco from the American whalers, 
in the Sea of Ochotsk. Seventy-eight shipsavhich were 
in that sea during the season, had taken 68,340 barrels 
of oil, up to the end of the Ninth month. It was ex- 
pected the quantity would be considerably increased 
during the Tenth month. The greatest average of the 
northern fleet was in 1852, when it amounted to 1200 
barrels for each ship. 

The Mormons.—Files of the Deseret News to Tenth mo, 
7th had been received in San Francisco. The papers are 
filled almost exclusively with reports of harangues 
breathing the most hostile spirit towards the General 
Government, by Brigham Young and other heads of the 
community. Young declares that the sure result of the 
present movement against them, will be a vast increase 
of Mormon influence and power, while their enemies will 
sink, become weaker and weaker, and be no more. 

Miscellaneous.—The Anthracite Coal Trade of the Le- 
high and Schuylkill regions reaches this year an aggre- 
gate of 4,371,576 tons, being 316,616 tons less than in 
the previous year. 

Copper Mining.—The total shipments from the Lake 
Superior copper mines the past season, amount to 6,343,- 
411 pounds. In 1856 the quantity was 5,534,071 pounds. 

Walker, the Filibuster, with his party, effected a land- 
ing at Point Arenas, Nicaragua, on the 25th ult. The 
dispute between Costa Rica and Nicaragua is likely to 
be settled without a resort to hostile measures. 

The Mormon Capital.—Great Salt Lake City is laid out 
ona magnificent scale. It is four miles in length, by 
three in breadth; the streets running at right angles, 
and 132 feet wide, with side-walks 20 feet in width. 
Each building lot contains an acre and a quarter of land; 
and a stream of pure water running through the city is 
made, by an ingenious plan, to flow on each side of 
every street, and to irrigate every lot. 


RECEIPTS. 
teceived from M. Atwater, N. Y., for C. Haight and J. 
Haight, $2 each, vol. 31; from John Brantingham, $2, 
vol. 30. 


WANTED. 
A Principal Teacher for the Girls’ Select School in 
this city. Apply to 
Sipvey Coates, 1116 Arch street. 
Anna Maria Roperts, 117 N. Ninth street. 
Beutau M. Hacker, 316 8. Fourth street. 
Eleventh month, 1857. 


WANTED. 

A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act 
as Teacher in the Boarding-School. 

Application may be made to 

Jor Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
ExenezerR Wortu, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaicun, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

Joseru Exkinton, 377 8. Second street. 
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Diep, on the 10th of Tenth month, 1857, at his resi- 
dence at Stanford, Dutchess county, N. Y., Ricnarp 
Marriott, in the 80th year of his age; a member of 
Stanford Monthly and Particular Meeting. 

, on the 4th inst., Susan, wife of Dr. Samuel 
Stokes, in the 64th year of her age; a beloved member of 
Stroudsburg Particular, and Abington Monthly Meeting, 
Penna, 


ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank 
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